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THE BECOMING OF ATTORNEYS 
AND SOLICITORS 


NEARLY every attorney is a solicitor, and nearly 
every solicitor is an attorney. An attorney is one 
who is appointed to act for a party in a court of 
common law ; and a solicitor is a person employed 
to conduct proceedings in the equity courts before 
parliament, the privy-council, &c. Both attorneys 
and solicitors are under the same or similar laws 
and regulations. In former times, the number of 
attorneys used to be limited by law, and various 
acts were from time to time passed for that purpose ; 
one in Henry VI.’s reign states that not long 
before that time there had not been more than six 
or eight attorneys in Norfolk and Suffolk—‘ quo 
tempore (it observes) magna tranquillitas regnabat’— 
but that the number had increased to twenty-four, 
to the great vexation and prejudice of those 
counties ; it therefore enacted that for the future 
there should only be six attorneys in Norfolk, six 
in Suffolk, while the city of Norwich was confined 
to two. That act, although for hundreds of years 
considered a dead-letter, remained on the statute- 
book until 1843. Now a days, there is no limit to 
the number of attorneys and solicitors, and there 
are at present between ten and eleven thousand 
now in practice in England and Wales. 

Until twenty years ago, the education of attor- 
neys was much neglected, and any one could get 
admitted into their ranks who could raise sufficient 
money to pay the stamp-duty on his articles (which 
was then L.120), and pass an easy, and, in many 
cases, a nominal examination before a judge. But 
in 1843, a thorough reform was made. The exami- 
nations were thenceforth to be conducted by prac- 
tising solicitors of good standing, appointed by the 
judges; and since that time, a more extensive 
knowledge has been required of all persons apply- 
ing to be admitted on the rolls of attorneys. In 
1861, it having been considered desirable that the 
practice of the profession should be confined to 
persons of liberal education, a further amendment 
was made, whereby it was ordered that no one, 


with certain exceptions, should enter into articles 


of clerkship without having first undergone a pre- 
liminary examination as to general knowledge. 

With some few exceptions, such as where the 
parties have taken university degrees, or have 
passed certain university examinations, every per- 
son proposing to enter into articles of clerkship 
must produce to the registrar of attorneys a certi- 
ficate that he has passed successfully a preliminary 
examination by special examiners. This examina- 
tion consists of reading aloud a passage from some 
English author, writing from dictation, writing a 
short English composition, and questions on English 
grammar, arithmetic, geography of Europe and 
British Isles, and English history. The candidate 
must also possess an elementary knowledge of 
Latin, and must offer himself for examination in 
one of the following subjects—Latin, ancient or 
modern Greek, French, German, Spanish, or Italian. 
In London, the examinations are held at the Law 
Institution in Chancery Lane ; and with respect to 
those persons residing in the country, their exami- 
nation is conducted before certain examiners 
appointed for the purpose ; and the answers to the 
questions, all of which are written, are sealed up 
and sent to the examiners in London. If the 
examiners are satisfied with the proficiency which 
has been shewn by the candidates respectively, 
they will grant certificates to that effect. The 
examination, as will be seen, embraces a variety of 
topics, and although it presents a certain amount of 
difficulty, is one which any tolerably well-educated 
youth can undergo after leaving school, and requires 
only such an amount of information in the candi- 
date as every member of a liberal and learned 
profession ought to possess. 

The preliminary examination, then, having been 
successfully passed, the next process is to article 
the young gentleman to a practising solicitor. In 
many cases, the solicitor of the parents will receive 
their son into his office ; but perhaps he may have 
no vacancy, since one solicitor is limited to two 
articled clerks at one time. Some solicitors will 
not have any such clerks at all, while others make 
a good income out of them. It is of course very 
desirable that the solicitor should not only be 
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respectable, but a good practitioner; but no matter 
who may be the gentleman with whom the clerk is 
to be articled, in nine cases out of ten a premium 
will have to be paid to him for teaching the clerk 
the mystery and cunning of his profession. The 
amount of premium varies in different parts of the 
country, and with the different members of the 

rofession. In London, it is generally higher than 
in the country, and varies from five pounds to as 
many hundreds; in one case we have known as 
much as a thousand pounds to have been paid. In 
London, two or three hundred pounds will generally 
obtain for the clerk a seat in a —— le office 
in good practice. In Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham, a similar amount of premium is 
Tequired ; while in towns of less importance a muc™. 
smaller amount is usually given. The first piece 
of business which the young clerk transacts on 
entering the office is to draw up and engross his 
own articles of clerkship, on which a stamp of L.80 
has to be placed. The term of service is five years, 
except in the case of persons who have obtained a 
university ~ and some others who serve for a 
shorter period. All clerks who have been articled 
since Ist January 1861 have, when one half of 
their term has expired, to undergo an intermediate 
examination in such elementary works on the laws 
of England as may be appointed by the examiners, 
and in book-keeping—the names of the books 
selected for examination being furnished to the 
clerk several months previous thereto. 

For the first year or so, the articled clerk’s 
services will be of about the same value as those of 
the 2 Aa not so much. During that 
period, he will probably be employed in taking an 
active share in the copying department of the office. 
This occupation, together with attendance at the 
office during certain hours every day, although by 
no means amusing or palatable to a young gentle- 
man of ardent temperament or of a sportive dis- 
ss is nevertheless very serviceable in training 

im into something like business habits, and 
impressing on his memory the ordinary verbiage of 
deeds and the technical language of his profession. 
On taking his seat in the office, his master will 
perhaps tell him to get up Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries from beginning to end, and then leave him 
to his fate. He may possibly follow his master’s 
advice, and read through that celebrated work ; 
but the probability is, that, by the time he has got 
half-way through the first of the four volumes, he 
will be so disgusted with the dulness and apparent 
unintelligibility of his work, that he will postpone 
the further accomplishment of the task until a 
more convenient season. When he has reached the 
second year of his clerkship, he will have learned 
the difference between an affidavit and a mortgage, 
and instead of copying deeds as hitherto, he will 
begin to draw them ; he will also feel more interest 
in his business, and gradually obtain a superiority 
over the office-boy. While acquiring habits of 
business, he will be picking up practical knowledge 
of the law; and on his return to Blackstone, he 
will begin to see his way more clearly. He will no 
longer be mystified by the expressions fines and 
recoveries, attendant terms, ca. sa., fi. fa., adminis- 
tration de bonis non, and the like; and he will 
gradually begin to see why certain things are done, 
and to associate his practice with theory. 

This time at the office is passed by him in an 
easy jog-trot manner, for, as a rule, it may be laid 


down that the genus articled clerk has a decided 
tendency to ease and quietness. However, as he 
becomes more useful to his master, more work ig 
given him to do. Not much reading is done by 
acticled clerks either in town or country. What- 
ever knowledge they may have of their profession 
is picked up at the office, and not out of books, 
After passing four years in this manner in the 
country office, the clerk comes up to town to spend 
his last year in the agent’s office, to obtain a know- 
ledge of, the practice cf the courts, and that the 
finishing-touch may be put upon him before his 
‘cloths are taken off? and he goes in for his 
examination. Every country solicitor must neces- 
sarily have an agent in London, who is also a 
solicitor. It is the town-agent’s duty to take out 
his country client’s certificate, conduct all his 
business in the superior courts, stamp his deeds at 
Somerset House and the like, and send him a bill 
and a barrel of oysters once in every year ; he also 
acts as the general adviser of his client. For all 
this, the London agent usually gets one-half the 
fees, after or seep | money out of pocket for every 
piece of business which he transacts—thus, if the 
country client instructs his London agent to perform 
some legal business for which a fee of two guineas 
is chargeable, the London agent and his client each 
get a guinea. The London agent also allows his 
country client’s articled clerks to spend the last 
year of their clerkship gratuitously in his office. 
The country articled clerk’s last year is perhaps 
one of the most eventful and delightful of his 
whole existence. He waits with impatient eager- 
ness the time when he is to go up to the ‘ agent’s; 
and is envied by all his fellow-clerks in the office, 
He will then change the monotonous and hum- 
drum life of a country town for the busy life in 
London. It is then with eagerness and expectation 
that he travels to town, and presents his letter of 
introduction to his master’s agent. A seat is allotted 
to him at the office, and he feels at first a little 
bewildered with the scene around him. He is now 
in the metropolis, the head-quarters of the law, 
where he has come for the purpose of making up 
for lost time, and qualifying himself for his examina- 
tion. He is, in all probability, as new to the 
business of a London agency-office as he was on 
the first day of his articles of any business what- 
ever. For the first few months, he attends regularly 
at the office, passing his time in filling up writs, 
copying declarations, reading the Times, accompany- 
ing the ‘ out-o’-door’ clerk on his visits to judges’ 
chambers, running down to the courts at West- 
minster, or ‘watching the paper’ at one of the 
Chancery courts in Lincoln’s Inn. He has at 
present no regular work to do, being considered 
merely as an ‘ornamental.’ By and by, if he has 
managed to _ up a little practical knowledge, 
and shews a disposition to work, he may be intrusted 
with more than chance jobs or occasional work : he 
will attend summonses before judges at chambers, 
consultations with counsel, or even have the con- 
duct of a Chancery suit. But the probability is, 
that before he has been six months at the office, he 
will find the day of his examination rapidly 
approaching, without having been able to do any 
reading, or anything, in fact, to make up for the 
time he has lost in the country. At the office, 
where clerks are continually talking and running 
in and out, it is literally impossible to read, so the 
clerk gradually abridges his attendance there, and 
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confines himself more to his quiet lodgings in 
Pentonville, or the Library of the Law Institution, 
or, what is becoming more usual every day, the 
Reading-room of the British Museum. He now 
sets seriously to work in ‘ grinding’ for his examina- 
tion, ding most of his time in reading, and, 
for half an hour or so during the day, dropping in 
at the office, to see what is going on, or have a 
chat with other ‘ ornamentals,’ or put knotty points 
of practice to the managing-clerk. But he has 
saliber his master, nor his agent, nor any one else 
to guide him; he is left entirely to his own 
resources ; he can come and go when he likes, and 
where he likes; and the probability is, that the 
London agent, whom he perhaps fondly expected 
would have taken an interest in his studies, and 
instructed him in the duties of his profession, will 
see nothing more of him until he applies for a 
certificate as to the year’s service, with which it is 
necessary that he should be furnished before he 
can be examined, and which is generally considered 
as a matter of course. 

We will now suppose the clerk to have duly 
served his clerkship, to have given the necessary 
notices, to have complied with all the requirements 
of the regulations, and to have gone down to the 
Law Institution on the day appointed for the 
examination. He arrives there, say at twenty 
minutes to ten, and the examination takes place at 
ten precisely. He finds the lobby of the hall some- 
what lively, and crowded with his fellow-candidates. 
Some are conversing earnestly with their friends ; 
some = agitated and restless, some pale and 
thoughtful ; some are ‘cramming’ up to the last 
moment, asking each other what are the Statutes 
of Jeofails, or inquiring the difference between bail 
above and bail below ; some are as calm and quiet 
as though they were waiting for a train, notwith- 
standing that they are about to undergo an ordeal 
which is, perhaps, next to that of marriage, the 
most eventful of their existence. The ages of the 
candidates vary much more considerably than is 
generally supposed ; but none, except in special 
cases, can be under twenty-one. Some are managing- 
clerks of some thirty years’ standing in the pro- 
fession, who have been articled as a reward for 
their services ; some are sober fathers of families ; 
some are jolly-looking middle-aged fellows ; some 
are shrewd London clerks ; some are ‘ awful swells ;’ 
and some are unmistakably young men from the 
country, whom, according to all appearances, it 
would not be very difficult to ‘get over.’ 

The examination on the first day consists of 
questions on Common Law and Conveyancing, 
and on the second day on Equity, Bankruptcy, and 
Criminal Law; there being fifteen questions on 
each subject. The candidates who undergo the 
examination for admission to the bar are informed 
of the books out of which they will be examined, 
but the articled clerk has no such advantage ; he is 
left to prepare himself for his examination in what- 
ever manner he likes. He has so many books to 
choose from, that he is troubled with an embarras 
de richesses. Some of the clerks make use of 
‘crammers’ or ‘coaches, but the majority, we 
believe, rely upon their own internal resources. 
Before going in for his examination, the clerk must 
not only me to the registrar of attorneys at 
the Law Institution a certificate from the persons 
with whom he has served his clerkship, to the 


number of years, but he must also have given due 
notice of his intention to be examined, and at the 
same time he usually gives notice of his intention 
to be admitted on the rolls of attorneys) He may 
be admitted at any time after his examination ; 
and when a clerk is doubtful of his success at the 
examination, he pao giving his notice to 
be admitted until he has passed ; in which case, 
as his intention to be examined is not made public, 
he will, in case of non-success at the examination, 
be = the painful condolements of his friends, 
On the other hand, all notices to be admitted are 
printed in a list, a copy of which is exhibited in a 
re place of the Court of Queen’s Bench at 
Westminster, where all the world may see it, as 
well as in the law journals; and in case the clerk 
is not admitted in the term for which he has given 
notice, it is primd-facie evidence to his friends, and 
conclusive to his enemies, that he has been 
‘ plucked’ 

But it is time to go inside the hall where the 
examination is to take place ; so the clerk pushes 
through the swing-door, gives up his hat, receives a 
ticket from the porter, and takes the seat allotted 
to him. At ten precisely, the examiners enter, and 
take their seat on a raised platform at one end of 
the hall. With the exception of the chairman, 
who is always a master of one of the common- 
law courts, the examiners consist of three or four 
shrewd solicitors of good standing, appointed by 
the judges. The chairman gets up and makes a 
short complimentary speech, after which a paper of 
emg uestions is brought round to oth uae 

ate, and the examination begins. The answers 
are all written down in the hall, in the presence 
of the examiners, there being no vivd-voce examina- 
tion whatever. Each person is bound to answer 
a majority of the questions in the three essential 
heads of Common Law, Equity, and Conve ing, 
the questions on enkeetecy and Crimival la 
being put in order that candidates who have given 
their attention to those subjects may have the 
advantage of answering such questions, and have 
the correctness of their answers in those depart- 
ments taken into consideration in summing up the 
merit of their general examination. At four ps te 
the examination of the first day closes. The pro- 
ceedings of the second day are similar to those of 
the first. As soon as possible after the examina- 
tion is over—usually three or four days—the result 
of the examination is communicated to each 
candidate—a piece of information which, as may be 
easily supposed, is anxiously waited for. If he be 
successful, the communication is made to him by 
printed letter; but if, alas! he should be post- 
poned, the awful announcement is made to him by 
a written one—the candidate being thus enabled to 
tell at a glance whether he has been successful or 
not. The plucked can go up again as often as they 
like, until they are successful ; and we have known 
cases where persons have been up _half-a-dozen 
times before attaining the object of their ambition. 
Prizes and certificates of merit are awarded to the 
more meritorious of the successful candidates, the 
former being confined to persons under twenty-six 
years of age. On an average, about a hundred 
candidates are examined during each of the four 
legal terms oi the year, and out of this number 
eleven or twelve are usually plucked. The 
examinations occasionally vary in difficulty, for 
we find that although, in Michaelmas Term 1850, 


am that he has duly served during the required 
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one hundred and thirty-two persons went in for 
their examination, and none were postponed ; 
in Hilary Term 1858, twenty-nine candidates 
out of ninety-eight were unsuccessful. 

The successful candidate receives from the exa- 
miners a certificate, testifying that he is fit and 
capable to act as an attorney, and in the usual 
business transacted by attorneys. Furnished with 
this, the clerk, after having given the necessary 
notices, attends in the Bail Court at Westminster 
on a day in term-time fixed for that purpose, 
where, in the presence of a judge, he takes an oath 
that he will truly and honestly demean himself in 
the practice of an attorney according to the best of 
his knowledge and ability. Besides this, he must 
also take the oath of allegiance, and make a 
declaration against popery. If he be a Roman 
Catholic, Quaker, or Moravian, the proceedings 
slightly vary. The ‘admission’ is then delivered 
to the candidate ; and when he has signed the rolls 
of the three common-law courts, he becomes ‘ an 
attorney of Her Majesty’s Courts of Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer of Pleas at West- 
minster, and entitled to the degree of ‘ gentleman,’ 
A day or two afterwards, he attends at the Master 
of the Rolls’ Court, where, in a similar manner, he 
is sworn in ‘a solicitor of Her Majesty’s High 
Court of Chancery ;’ and when he has signed the 
roll of the court, his admission as an attorney and 
solicitor is complete. The fees for examination and 
admission amount to between L.30 and L.40. 
Before an attorney or solicitor can practise as such, 
he must take out annually a certificate enabling 
him so to do, otherwise he will not only be subject 
to a penalty of L.50, but will be disqualified from 
recovering his fees whilst so uncertificated. The 
duty on such certificate is regulated thus: if the 
attorney reside within ten miles of the General 
Post-office in London,and has been admitted upwards 
of three years, he has to pay L.9; or half that 
amount if he has not been admitted so long. If he 
resides elsewhere, and has been admitted upwards 
of three years, he has to pay L.6 duty; or L.3 if he 
has not been admitted so long. But of the four 
hundred gentlemen admitted every year on the 
rolls of attorneys, scarcely one-fourth ever get to be 
in practice. Some are born with practices to drop 
into ; some succeed in the very up-hill work of 
making a practice for themselves; while others 
have the means to buy partnerships or practices ; 
but by far the greatest majority subside into 
managing-clerks, retire from the profession alto- 
ther, or out to the colonies. There is no 
sguising the fact, that there are more attorneys in 
the country than are actually required ; but it is 
to be hoped that the preliminary examination 
recently instituted will have a favourable effect in 
reducing the number for the future, and, at the 
same time, prevent any but educated men from 
being admitted into the ranks of the profession. 

Attorneys are, as a rule, a shrewd, upright, and 
respected class of men. There are, of course, black- 
sheep among their flock, the same as there are in 
any other community ; but when we consider the 
confidence which people are obliged to place in 
attorneys, and the valuable property clients consider 
it n to intrust to theiz care, it well 
for the moral integrity of the profession to find so 
few instances of betrayal of confidence, abuse of 
trust, and fraudulent misappropriation of property. 
There is no denying that, to use the words of a late 


judge, a dishonest attorney is one of the biggest 
rogues on earth, and has far more than ordinary 
means of perpetrating his villainy. He may ruin 
innocent families, rob the widow, and bring honest, 
wealthy, and confiding clients to penury and 
distress. But the number of these cases is happil 
very small, and when one is brought to light, it is 
published in no obscure corner of a newspaper. A 
Solomon Pell may be taken as a specimen of the 
lowest of pettifogging attorneys, but not as a fair 
sample of his profession; and firms like Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, although they still exist, are 
the rare exception, and not the rule. Some of the 
most upright and high-minded men in the country 
are to be found on the rolls of attorneys, men who 
would scorn to associate themselves with petti- 
fogging attorneys, or sharp practitioners like Messrs 
Dodson and Fogg. The golden age of the attorneys 
has gone ; their bills have sadly (for them) decreased 
in amount during the last twenty or thirty years, 
Nearly every act of parliament that is made nibbles 
a little from the bills of costs. The Houses of 
Parliament are like the dragon of old, who kept to 
the gate of a besieged city, and would not depart 
without its usual allowance of children. Although 
the fees have been reduced, the amount of legal 
business in the country is much larger than in 
former times. Some attorneys, but not many, are 
very wealthy, and manage to make out of their 
profession an income of several thousands of pounds 
a year. Thirty years ago, the average income of 
the 8700 attorneys who were then in practice was 
estimated at between L.300 and L.400 a year ; and 
it is fairly presumable that that estimate is by no 
means an unjust one at the present day. 

Professor Park once said : ‘It is scarcely possible 
that a man can have five hundred pounds in landed 

roperty without considerable familiarity with the 
a and their bills of costs..... The lawyers 
and landed property have thus come to be repre- 
sented as pikes and gudgeon.” Landed property 
business, indeed, and Chancery business, hold the 
highest positions in the profession, and are at the 
same time the most lucrative to the practitioner. 
Mercantile business is also very respectable ; while 
county court and criminal court practice is eschewed 
by most respectable attorneys in the metropolis, 
although in the country the custom is somewhat 
different. 

‘As long as a lawyer’s bill,’ is a proverbial 
expression of some standing, much used on the 
stage, which ‘ holds the mirror up to nature,’ where 
the bill of costs is exhibited, like a yard and a 
half of popular songs, in a form never seen else- 
where. But whatever clients, who have to pay the 
bills, may say to the contrary, an attorney is not 
overpaid for his work. On a sale of landed 
property, for instance, an auctioneer will often get 
more out of the transaction than the attorney who 
gives him the job, does most of the work, and takes 
all the responsibility. A lawyer, like every one 
else, must be paid for his work ; and depend upon 
it, he will never do his work properly unless he is 
well paid. Lord Mansfield used to tell a story of 
himself, that once, when about to attend to some 
professional business of his own, he took several 
guineas out of his purse, and put them into his 
waistcoat pocket, as a fee for his labour. And we 
find Shakspeare, who, although himself a limb of 
the law, was very fond of having sly jokes against 
his brethren, likening, in King Lear, ‘nothing’ to 
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the ‘breath of an unfee’d lawyer—you get nothing | Thackeray had begun to follow the path which 
for it. If an attorney courts business by systema- | was destined to lead him to greatness. In 1829, 
tically undercharging his clients, he loses caste | being then eighteen, he edited, in conjunction with 
among his fellows. It is jocularly remarked that | a friend and fellow-student, The Snob: a Literary 
an attorney, when once called upon by his brethren | and Scientific Journal, consisting entirely of — 
for taking less than the usual fee, defended himself | and humorous sketches in verse and prose. ere 
on the ground that he took all the man had, where- | is a curious skit among them upon the prize poem 
upon he was honourably acquitted. It is one of | of Timbuctoo, which Mr Taylor does not seem to 
the unwritten laws of the profession that an | know was the one university laurel reaped by 
attorney shall not advertise for business, and those | Tennyson himself. 

who commit a breach of this wholesome regulation | In Africa—a quarter of the world— 

are, for the most part, as destitute of good character | Men’s skins are black, their hair is crisp and curled ;* 
and professional honour as they are looked down; And somewhere there, unknown to public view, 
upon and despised by their professional brethren.| A mighty city lies called Timbuctoo. 

Had it been intended by our legislature that the | There stalks the tiger—there the lion roars, 
attorney should be a bird of prey, it could scarcely | Who sometimes eats the luckless blackamoors ; 
have provided better means for enabling him to| All that he leaves of them, the monster throws 
become so. In the first place, as we have seen, he To jackals, vultures, dogs, cats, kites, and crows. 
has to pay a stamp-duty of eighty pounds on his yore my rene <a sluts, 

articles of clerkship, besides some two or three | Se eee queen 
hundred pounds to the attorney with whom he is| Im the notes, if not in the verses, there is 
placed. Five years of unremitting and unremuner- | Certainly evidence of that quiet irony which after- 
ated labour succeed, during which period he can | Wards so distinguished their author ; nor can any 
have no other employment whatever. At their | one say, who has remarked the pretence of learning 
expiration, before he can practise, he must pay | to which most prize poems aspire, that the ridicule 
thirty or forty pounds for his admission into the | is misplaced. 

several courts ; and then he has to pay anannual|_ A little after, we have an example of droll errors 
sum for the privilege of practising his profession. | in orthography similar to these which subsequently 
Thus, from the very outset of his professional life, | adorned the story of ‘Jeames of Buckley Square ;’ 


an impressive example of high charges and extortion | it is entitled A Statement of Fax Relative to the Late 
is presented to his view. Murder. There is also an exercise in Malapropisms, 


called Ramsbottom in Cambridge; and a little 
vignette, to remind us that at that time of life (as 
THACKERAY. long after) Thackeray took at least as great pleasure 
Hourriep biographies are generally very unsatis- | in his pencil as in his pen. 
factory books, and Mr Theodore Taylor's Life of| life at Cambridge was not, of course, thrown 
Thackeray is no exception to the rule. The | away upon the young author, who made plenty of 
intention of its author, however, is a sufficiently | use of it in after-years; but his university exist- 
modest one, aiming, as he owns, only ‘to fill an | ence—the palmy time of most men—does not seem 
intermediate space between the review or news- | to have had many charms for him. He certainly 
paper article, and the more elaborate biography, | never cared for his alma mater as he did for his old 
which may be expected in due course’ Imme- school, the Charter-house, the memories of which 
diately upon the death of a great man, there is a| Seem to have been very dear to him. Only a 
hunger felt by many persons to hear anything | fortnight before his death, he was present there, as 
concerning him, and pabulum provided for such | usual, on the commemoration-day ; and all through 
appetites need not be of a choice description. his life and works, his attachment for the ancient 
uch that Mr Taylor has to tell of the humorist place is very marked and touching. 
and man of letters whose loss we have had so| Thackeray himself was descended from the 
lately to deplore, may, however, be new to the | famous Master of Harrow of that name, and 


great body of our readers, while some of it is 
certainly quite new to ourselves. For instance, 
Mr Taylor remarks, upon the authority of some 
even more rapid compiler of biographies than 
himself, that Thackeray’s ‘knowledge of the 
classics—of Horace at least—was amply sufficient to 
procure him an honourable place in the “ previous 
examination ” at Cambridge.’ Now, the ‘ previous 
examination’ is, in other words, ‘ the little go,’ to 
pass which can scarcely be considered a great 
merit, inasmuch as every undergraduate has to do 
it, without his ‘place’ being thought worthy of 
being recorded. 

It is remarkable that neither Thackeray nor 
Tennyson, the men who have done by far most 
honour to their university in modern litera- 
ture, ever took their degrees. They were contem- 
poraries, and knew one another while at Trinity, 
yet they never wrote B.A. after their names, but 
got on tolerably well in the world without those 
magic letters. Even at Cambridge, where, we 


believe, the poet-laureate published his first volume, 


chaplain to Prince Frederick, father of George IIL 
The youngest son of this divine was a certain 
William Makepeace Thackeray, who made his 
fortune by shaking the pagoda-tree, and sent his 
son Richmond out to India to do the like. Of this 
Richmond, our William Makepeace was the only 
son. He was born in 1811, and came to England 
in 1817. 

After his school and college life was over, his 
father having long since died, and his mother 
married again, we find him his own master at 


* Lines 1 and 2, see Guthrie’s Geography. 

The site of Timbuctoo is doubtful; the author has 
neatly expressed this in the poem; at the same time 
giving us some slight hints relative to its situation. 


+ So Horace : 
leonum arida nutriz. 

t Lines 5—10.—How skilfully introduced are the 
animal and vegetable productions of Africa! It is 
worthy to remark the various garments in which the 

+ hath clothed the lion. He is called, Ist, the lion; 
ba the monster (for he is very large); and 3d, the 


‘forest monarch,’ which undoubtedly he is. 
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Weimar, where he lived with a score of young 
English lads in easy circumstances like himself, 
‘for study, or sport, or society.” Mr G. H. Lewes, 
in his Life of Goethe, tells us that Weimar albums 


still display with pride the caricatures which the 
young artist sketched at that period. Years after- 
wards, revisiting the friendly little Saxon capi- 
tal in the fulness of his fame, Thackeray found 
several yet preserved, but what pleased him most 
was to hear that the great Goethe had looked at 
them. When a lad of nineteen, he had been 
introduced to the Illustrious One, as he himself 
describes in a letter to Mr Lewes. ‘This notable 
audience took place in a little antechamber of his 
private apartments, covered all round with antique 
casts and bas-reliefs. He was habited in a long 
gray or drab redingote, with a white neckcloth, 
= | a red ribbon in his button-hole. He kept his 
hand behind his back, just as in Rauch’s statuette. 
His complexion was very bright, clear, and rosy ; 
his eyes extraordinarily dark, piercing, and bril- 
liant. I felt quite afraid before them, and recollect 
comparing them to the eyes of the hero of a cer- 


tain romance called Melmoth the Wanderer, which | f 


used to alarm us boys thirty years ago; eyes of an 
individual who had made a bargain with a certain 
person, and at an extreme old age, retained these 
eyes in all their awful splendour... .. Any of us 
who had books or magazines from England sent 
them to him, and he examined them eagerly... .. 
The grand duchess, a lady of very remarkable 
endowments, would kindly borrow our books from 
us, lend us her own, and graciously talk to us 
oung men about our literary tastes and pursuits. 
the respect paid by this court to the patriarch 
of letters there was something ennobling, I think, 
alike to the subject and sovereign. With a five- 
and-twenty years’ experience since those happ 
days of which I write, and an acquaintance with 
an immense variety of humankind, I think I 
have never seen a society more simple, charitable, 
courteous, gentlemanlike, than that of the dear 
little Saxon city where the good Schiller and great 
Goethe lived and lie buried.’ Thackeray was 
never tired of dwelling upon that pleasant time, 
which ery! was upon the whole the brightest 
rtion of his life. He was also fond in those early 
ys of Paris, as we can easily perceive in his 
Philip on his Way through the World. At the 
period of his coming of age, and into the possession, 
it is said, of twenty thousand pounds, he sought 
that city as an art-student; he not only painted, 
however, but wrote of painters in a manner that 
shews him to be a skilled writer even then. 

*To account, he says, ‘for the superiority over 
England—which I think as regards art is incon- 
testable—it must be remembered that the painter’s 
trade in France is a vey good one; better appre- 
ciated, better understood, and generally far better 
paid than with us. There are a dozen excellent 
schools in which a lad may enter here, and under 
the eye of a practised master, learn the apprentice- 
ship of his art at an expense of about ten pounds 
a year. In England, there is no school except the 
Academy, unless the student can afford to pay a 
very large sum, and place himself under the tuition 
of some particular artist. Here, for his ten pounds, 
@ young man has all sorts of necessary instruction, 
models, &c., and has further, and for nothing, 
numberless incitements to study his profession 
which are not to be found in England ; the streets 


are filled with picture-shops, the people themselves 
are pictures walking about; nature herself is 
inclined more kindly to him, for the sky is a 
thousand times more bright and beautiful, and the 
sun shines for the greater part of the year. Add 
to this incitements more selfish, but quite as 
powerful. A French artist is paid very hand- 
somely, for five hundred a year is much where all 
are poor; and has a rank in society rather above 
his merits than below them, being caressed by 
hosts and hostesses in places where titles are 
laughed at, and a baron is thought of no more 
account than a banker’s clerk. 

‘The life of the young artist here is the easiest, 
merriest, dirtiest existence ible. He comes to 
Paris, probably at sixteen, from his province ; his 
parents settle forty pounds a year upon him, and 
pay his master; he labours among a score of com- 
panions as merry and r as himself. Each 
gentleman has his favourite tobacco-pipe, and the 
pictures are painted in the midst of a cloud of 
smoke, and a din of puns and choice French 
slang, and a roar of choruses, of which no one can 
orm an idea who has not been present at such an 
assembly.’ 

The above is not the writing of a mere news- 
paper correspondent, although the writer had then 
no higher calling, while the scenes at which it 
hints were destined to furnish material for many 
an admirable chapter. It was life of this sort that 
suggested some of Thackeray’s early contributions 
to Fraser. ‘ At that time,’ quotes Mr Taylor, ‘ maga- 
zines were more brilliant than they are now, when 
they are haunted by the fear of shocking the fi 
element in their circulation ;’ and certainly the 
Yellowplush Papers were a little personal as well as 
brilliant. The origin of that famous work was a 
little volume, entitled My Book, or the Anatomy of 
Conduct, by John Henry Skelton. The writer thereof 
had been a woollen-draper, but was possessed 
of the fixed idea, that he was destined to become 
the instructor of mankind in the true art of eti- 
quette. He - ies to the best company 
whom he could induce to eat his dinners and 
assemble at his conversaziones, where his amiable 
delusion was the frequent subject of ridicule. He 
spent his fortune, and thereby lost his guests ; but 
he did not cease, in his own opinion, to be a model 
of polite behaviour. He husbanded his last re- 
sources, and went about, like Mr Turveydrop, in 
the most elegant attire; and in the year 1837 he 
gave to the world the Anatomy of Conduct, which 
fell into Thackeray’s hands, to reviewed for 
Fraser’s Magazine. The review took the form of a 
letter from Charles Yellowplush, Esq., containing 
‘Fashionable fax and polite annygoats,’ dated No. 
— Grosvenor Square (N.B.—Hairy Bell). The 
Footman, in whose character the reviewer had 

resented himself, achieved a marked success; 
fe was —— to extend his comments upon 
society and books, and in January 1838 were 
commenced the Yellowplush Papers, with illus- 
trations by the author. Two years before this, 
Mr Thackeray had offered his services to Mr 
Dickens, as an illustrator of the Pickwick Papers, 
without success. About the same time, he was so 
unfortunate as to start a daily newspaper, entitled 
the Constitutional and Public Ledger, the politics 
of which were something little short of Chartist. 
Mr Grote, Sir William Molesworth, Mr Hume, 
and Colonel Thompson publicly advertised their 
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intention to give it their support. At the Oxford 
election of 1857, the great humorist’s principles 
appear to have suffered little change ; but at the 
earlier period of which we speak, such ultra-liber- 
alism was looked upon with great disfavour. The 
Constitutional and Public Ledger raised its price, 
but it could not raise its circulation ; al Mr 
Thackeray lost almost all he had to lose. 

The curious dedicatory letter prefixed to the 
Paris Sketch-book, so eminently characteristic of 
the writer, was contemporaneous with this reverse. 
He was in Paris, and a M. Areby, a tailor in the 
Rue Richelieu, who had for some time supplied 
him with coats and trousers, presented him with 
his little account. The debtor hinted that any 
immediate settlement of the claim in question 
would be extremely inconvenient to him. 

‘Mon Dieu, sir, replied the creditor, ‘let not 
that annoy you. If you want money, as a gentle- 
man often does in a strange country, I have a 
thousand-franc note at my house which is quite at 

our service. The generous offer was accepted. 

e coin and the account were afterwards duly 
repaid, but the kindness was not to be forgotten. 
Thackeray’s first book was inscribed therefore to 
his tailor, setting forth at full length the name and 
address of that Samaritan. 

‘History or experience, sir,’ says the preface, 
‘make us acquainted with so few actions that can 
be compared to yours ; a kindness like yours, from 
a stranger and a tailor, seems to me so astonishing, 
that you must pardon me for thus making your 
virtue public, and acquainting the English nation 
with your merit and your name. Let me add, sir, 
that you live on the first floor; that your clothes 
and fit are excellent, and your charges moderate 
and just ; and as a humble tribute of admiration, 

rmit me to lay these volumes at your feet.’ 

here have been some cavillers, who, wincing, 
perhaps, under his well-deserved satire, have stig- 
matised the author of the Book of Snobs as himself 
one of that kidney; but no snob could have 
written a dedication such as the above. He not 
only knew how to appreciate generosity, but prac- 
tised it—when he came into a position to do so— 
in his own person. The struggling artist and small 
man of letters had often cause to bless his ready 
hand. In that very Paris, it seems, where he had 
been so kindly treated, he bestowed his liberality 
in turn. ‘One morning,’ writes a friend of his, 
‘on entering Thackeray’s bedroom at the Hétel de 
Bristol, I found him placing some napoleons in a 

ilfbox, on the lid of which was written : “One to 
- taken occasionally.” 

“ What are you doing?” said I. 

“Well,” he replied, “there is an old person here 
who says she is very ill and in great distress, and I 
strongly suspect this is the sort of medicine she 
wants. Dr Thackeray intends to leave it with her 
himself. Let us walk out together.”’ 

Thackeray’s success, however, the fruit of which 
others experienced so plentifully, came late in life ; 
far otherwise than with his great rival, Charles 
Dickens. I have often wondered, had their cases 
in this respect been reversed, whether Dickens 
would still have been so genial, and Thackeray so 
caustic. Some of that unquestionable bitterness 
which we find in the writings of the latter, must, I 
think, be set down to disappointments in the liter- 
ary profession, which continued longer than his 
patience could brook. Readers were very slow to 


appreciate his talents, and publishers even slower 
than readers. After writing volume after volume, 
which we all know how to value now, Thackera: 
remained comparatively nameless, and had to haw 
about his Vanity Fair in a manner which s 
little for the acumen of the great purveyors of 
literature to the public. With the succeeding pro- 
ductions of his pen, however, all the world are well 
acquainted, who also were soon obliged to introduce 
themselves to those previous efforts, many of which 
needed nothing but to be known, and are as 
as anything the author has written since. Still, 
long as Thackeray has toiled for us, we acknow- 
ledged him late, and he has been taken from us far 
too soon. We owe his memory much, and especially 
the praise which we so long forbore to pay his 
genius. His nature was a sensitive one, and missed 
and somewhat mourned his due in this a 
therefore, effigy, or monument, or public testimoni 
be fitting memorial of any departed t one, such 
seems to be peculiarly the due of William Make- 
= Thackeray ; and the more so, since his bones 
ve not been laid in that august burial-place 
where England lays the dead whom she delights 
to honour. 


A CLERGYMAN’S TALE 


Ir is many years ago, probably about the date of 
your birth, my average reader, that I learned 
what I am about to tell you. At that tim 

there stood on the north-west coast of Irelan 

a building known as Kyarlin Castle. The 
greater part of it was very ancient; and the 
remainder had been built not less than one 
hundred and fifty years. I had commenced that 
pursuit, the taste for which remains with me to 
this day—namely, the search after antiquities 
capable of throwing light on the early history and 
customs of our ancestors. It are that while 
I was talking with a man who had been collectin 


kelp on the beach, he pulled out a piece o 
greenish-looking metal. To aman who regarded it 
with an uneducated eye, there was nothing in the 
appearance of it to give it any value ; but I saw 
at once it was an axe of the bronze period. Finding 


he had picked it up on the shore, I spent as 
much of my time as I could spare for some 
weeks afterwards in making search beneath 
the cliffs for other relics of a similar kind. I 
was one day so absorbed in studying the ——— 
of certain stones that lay on the beach, and which, 
for reasons I will not go into now, I thought were 
the remains of one of the most ancient of the Celtic 
edifices that have been discovered, that I did not 
notice how high the tide had risen, till it came 
washing among the stones I was examining, I 
looked round quickly, and saw, with a very 
uncomfortable sensation, that the sea already 
seaet, Se Se) 5 Rae ga, To escape that 
way before the tide would carry me off my legs, 
pm | beat me oe the rocks, was, I knew, impos- 
sible. Hope lay in going onwards, and finding an 
opening in the cliffs before the tide had risen 
much higher. I stumbled along as fast as I could 
go over the slippery sea-weed ; but the sea was 
surging and foaming against the rocks so strongly 
that I found it difficult to make any progress at 

Looking ahead, I could see no sign of a break 
in the cliffs, and I was about to resign myself to 
death, when I arrived opposite a cave which seemed 
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to have been worn by the waves during storms. 
Looking into this little cave, I observed that the 
line of sea-weed on the fragments of rock indicated 
that during ordinary tides it was not filled by the 
sea. To go forward, seemed certain death, to 
remain here gave at least a hope of escape. Hastily 
deciding in favour of the cave, I entered ; and to 
shield myself from the surf as much as possible, 
immediately began piling up the pieces of rock 


enduring a long period of painful suspense, I saw 
with fervent thankfulness the setting in of the 
ebb. I was calculating the chances of my being 
able to reach a certain point in the cliffs by which 
I might ascend from the beach before it became 
dark, when I was suddenly startled by hearing 
a voice, which seemed to be at my elbow, say: 
‘Here is another blanket for you. It is more 
than you deserve ; but I will not deny you any 
physical comfort I permit myself to enjoy.’ 

A weaker voice, but also that of a female, 
replied : ‘O my lady, let me but see the blessed 
sunlight again, and I will not care for clothes or 

Think of the years I have suffered in this 
dark place.’ 

To which the first speaker answered in a passion- 
ate tone: ‘And what have your sufferings been 
compared to mine? Have I any hope of escape 
from mine, you wretched woman? Nay, does not 
every day that adds to my weakness increase the 
pains I suffer, by making me feel more acutely the 
want of sympathy of which I have been deprived 

ugh you ?’ 

The dull sound of a closing door, and a low 
moaning which followed, was all that I heard after- 
wards. To find words which could give you any 
idea of my utter astonishment, is. impossible. 
Though dark, the cavity was so small at the upper 
end that I could satisfy myself by feeling, almost 
without stirring from the = whereon I was seated, 
that there was no opening from it, and certainly that 
no other person was present in it besides myself. 
After much reflection, the truth began to dawn 
upon my mind ; the only building along that 

the coast which lay close to the edge of the cliff 
was Kyarlin Castle, and that the voices came from 
inmates of that building, I was the more induced to 
believe by the words ‘my lady,’ which, though they 
did not imply that the person addressed bore that 
title, yet shewed she was a person of some distinc- 
tion. Of course, you think I at once opened a con- 
versation with the person imprisoned ; but I did 
nothing of the kind. At that time, every family of 
the least influence living in the remoter parts of 
Ireland had individuals hanging about them cap- 
able of any act of violence on the slightest intimation 


confidential servant, that it would be agreeable to 
them. In my case, caution was especially necessary, 
as I was the minister of the small proportion of the 
inhabitants of the surrounding district who professed 
Protestantism, and was therefore more than usually 
obnoxious to those who adhered to the creed I con- 
sidered it my duty to do my utmost to supplant. 
Moreover, I did not know how far I might be 
acting rightly in aiding the escape of the impris- 
oned woman. For the present, dudion, I deter- 
mined on doing nothing ; and crept as quietly as 
possible out of the cavity, and walked home. The 
next day I returned in the same direction ; and 


Ip, 


and sea-weed so as to make as effectual a barrier as | 
was in my power between me and it. After, 


from any member of the family, or even from a| fi 


when I reached the castle, I stoo down, and 
pretended to pick up a stone, which I threw down 
on the beach ; but the stone I threw down I had 
painted before I left home, so that I shuld distin- 
guish it readily among those which lay on the 
shore. From this place I walked’ slowly on till I 
reached the cleft by which I had ascended the pre- 
vious evening, down which I scrambled to the beach, 
and turned back to the cave. Close to the entrance 
I found the coloured stone, which confirmed my 
conjecture that the excavation adjoined an — 
ment in Kyarlin Castle. I went in with as little 
noise as possible, as it was now low water, and 
there was no sound to drown any I might chance 
to make. I listened, but all was silent. At last I 
determined to risk a question; and putting my 
head close to the loose stones at the spot from 
whence the voices seemed to issue, I asked: ‘Is 
there anybody shut up in there ?’ 

A low cry followed, and a woman said : ‘ Oh, do, 
for Heaven's sake, let me out !’ 

There was an expression of such eager entreaty in 
the voice, that, joined to what I had heard the day 
before, decided me on assisting her to escape, and 
thus giving her a chance of appealing to the law 
for protection, or, on the other a of compelling 
those who had imprisoned her here to continue her 
punishment in a legal manner, if there were any 
just ground for inflicting it. After a few more 
questions, I told her I would come back at the ebb 
of the tide that evening and release her. The 
operation was not a difficult one. The removal of 
some loose stones made an opening into a cell ona 
level with the beach, and through this I d d 
her. The night was dark enough to make walking 
along the shore difficult ; but it screened us from 
observation, if any one happened to be abroad in 
the neighbourhood of the road we were obliged to 
follow to get to my cottage, which was the only 
place to which I could take her. Here I gave her 
in charge to Esther, the old woman who waited 
upon me. I followed them into the kitchen; but 
though there was no light there beyond that given 
by a tallow-candle and the turf-fire, the stranger 
covered her eyes with her hands, from inability to 
endure the pain it caused. She was a woman in 
eee about forty years of age, with a com- 

exion so intensely white, that I was reminded of 

t’s wife after her conversion into salt. I asked 
no questions that evening, and what I subsequently 
learned from her was confirmed by Mrs Meyrick of 
Kyarlin Castle, upon whom I considered it my duty 
to call with the aim of inducing her to make some 
provision for the poor victim of her passion. From 
other sources too, and at different periods, I heard 
other matters relating to the case, which enables 
me to give the following narrative in a connected 
orm : 

Catherine Mostyn was the daughter of a man 
who had succeeded to a large but encumbered 
estate, and by a continuance of the same careless 
extravagance which he had been accustomed to see 
from his youth upwards, he had, by the time his 
daughter had completed her seventeenth year, 
reduced himself to a condition in which he was 
scarcely anything better than the steward of the 
estate nominally his own. Just about this time, 
Henry Meyrick returned from St Omer, where he 
had been for several years living with a priest, who 
had been his-instructor from his youth. His age 
was then twenty-two, and having neither father 
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nor mother, it was supposed that he would not 
long remain at Kyarlin Castle, especially as the 
man who had been appointed by the executors to 
manage the estate attached to it had proved himself 
both Trees and able. Shortly after his return to 
Ireland, Mostyn, as one of his nearest neighbours, 
and who had known him before he had been sent 
to France, called on him, and invited him to his 
house. Here, of course, he became acquainted 
with Kate Mostyn. She was remarkable for her 
exceeding loveliness, which was almost equalled by 
her pride, and the cold severity, almost sternness 
of her manner. Much of this latter may have been 
engendered by poverty, acting on a naturally 

roud and haughty character, and the continual 
Sonentent arising out of a comparison of her actual 
condition with what it might have been. Henry 
Meyrick soon became so deeply attached to her, that 
nobody was surprised when it was announced that 
the day. had been fixed for their marriage. When 
this event took place, they went abroad for a few 
months, Mrs Meyrick having never been out of 
Ireland previously. They had not long returned to 
Kyarlin Castle, before it was a matter of common 

k that he saw only with her eyes. Childishly 
fond as Mr Meyrick was of his wife, and submissive 
as this led him to be to all her whims and fancies, 
he was not altogether without firmness of character 
in his dealings with men ; and if he had remained 
a free man dons or four years after his separation 
from his tutor, instead of falling in love imme- 
diately, and marrying shortly afterwards, he might 
have acquired experience, which would have pre- 
cautel the occurrence of the evils which wrecked 
his own and his wife’s happiness, and cruelly 
injured one I firmly believe to have been an 
innocent victim. 

Mrs Meyrick was devotedly attached to her hus- 
band, but she was exacting in the extreme in the 
testimonies of his affection, and jealous of every 
woman to whom he paid the slightest attention. 
Her attendant was about the same age as herself, 
an Englishwoman she had engaged in London on 
her way to the continent. This girl being of lively 
and engaging manners, and very pay was a great 
favourite with her mistress, and for this reason 
probably was treated by her master with a degree 
of familiarity not very surprising, considering their 
youth, and the extent to which circumstances had 
compelled all three of them to associate during 
their journey on the continent. Intimacies of such 
a kind are always dangerous, even if only from 
misconstruction ; and it was exemplified in this 
instance. Mrs Meyrick had sent her maid to her 
husband’s study for a book she wanted ; but directly 
after the girl had left her room, she changed her 
mind, and decided on reading some other. Going 
to the study, she opened the door, and was about 
to enter. Meyrick was there and the girl; but 
what it was which made Catherine close the door 
again, and turn away with a face so deadly pale, 
she never told anybody, I believe, unless it might 
have been her spiritual adviser. She went back to 
her room, and locked herself in, and when her 
husband came to her, she would neither open it 
nor answer him. Finding she remained obstinately 
silent, he left the castle, and did not return that 
night, perhaps thinking he would thus bring her 
to hear reason. It strongly favours the opinion 
that Mrs Meyrick was hasty in her conclusions, 
since her maid did not shew auy reluctance to go to 


her mistress when she rang her bell, who, however, 
refused to allow her to enter the room, and rang 
again for another servant. That night, Jane Wilmot, 
her maid, disappeared. 

The day was still young when Henry Meyrick 
returned to the castle, after a night spent on the 
sea-shore. He was almost as white pe wife was 
when she turned away from his study-door the 
— day. Walking wearily along the passage 
eading to this room, he told the man who followed 
him to bring him some coffee ; and throwing his 
hat into one corner, he was about to sit down to 
his writing-table, when he saw lying on it a letter, 
or rather a small packet, addressed to himself in 
his wife’s handwriting. Hastily opening it, he 
saw, not an offer of forgiveness, for the paper it 
contained was a blank sheet, but something which 
seemed to act upon him like the fabled teed of the 
Medusa of old on those who looked on it. When 
the man entered with the coffee, which was quite 
half an hour afterwards, he saw his master take 
something from the table, and thrust it quickly 
into the breast-pocket of his coat, and then leave 
the room without touching the coffee, or s i 
a single word. He went straight to the stables, 
put a saddle and bridle on the first horse he came 
to, without heeding or seeming to hear the offers 
of a groom to do it for him, and rode off. The 
groom said afterwards that his master looked like a 
man who had seen a ghost. A few days after- 
wards, his steward received a letter from him, 
directing him to forward a certain sum of mone 
at specified periods to a bank in London; am 
this was the last communication received from 
him. 

The sudden disappearance of Jane Wilmot 
excited a great deal of talk in the country round. 
Various rumours were, of course, in circulation to 
account for it; but that which received the 
greatest currency, and, for a time, was most 
generally credited, was that Mr Meyrick had taken 
her away with him. Gradually, as the circum- 
stances under which he had left became known, 
this opinion died away. Before this had happened, 
however, a young man named William Macarthy, 
who had inherited a small farm from his father, 
presented himself at Kyarlin Castle, and requested 
to see Mrs Meyrick. At first, she refused to see 
him; but he insisted so strongly, that she could not 
continue her refusal, and was forced to admit him 
to an interview. His object in calling on her was 
to ascertain what had become of Jane Wilmot. 
He gave no credit to the rumour that she had gone 
away with Mr Meyrick, and read some letters he 
had received from her, proving that he had for a 
considerable period been paying his addresses to 
her, and that matters had advanced so far that he 
had been pressing her to fix the day for their mar- 
riage. Under these circumstances, it was natural 
that he should refuse to believe anything to her 
discredit, or that she could have left the country 
without communicating with him. The inference 
he drew, therefore, was, that she was still in the 
castle. From what I have said of Mrs Meyrick’s 
character, you will have no difficulty in imagining 
the kind of reply she would give him. Macarthy, 
rendered bold by his love for the missing girl, 
insisted that she would not have left the castle 
without the knowledge and consent of her mistress, 
nor without informing him of her intention. Mrs 
Meyrick was far too proud even to suggest that 
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her husband had taken the girl away with him. 
Violent language closed the interview, and 

hy left with the threat, that he would go to 
@ magistrate, and get him to send constables to 
search the castle. 

In the same room with Mrs Meyrick, when 
Macarthy entered, was the woman she had selected 
to be her attendant in place of the English girl. 
As the language became warmer, this woman, 
indignant at hearing her mistress spoken to in 
such terms, and, as was the nature of Irish servants 
then, at all events in the rural districts, more 
jealous for her dignity than even her mistress her- 
self, rang the bell, and before Macarthy left, all 
the servants, and even the supernumeraries who 
happened to be in the castle at the moment, had 
assembled about the door and heard his closing 
threat as he left the room. Nothing but Mrs 
Meyrick’s repeated orders saved him from violent 
treatment before he left the castle. As it was, 
they were ineffectual beyond its walls. William 
Macarthy was found lying in the road, a few hours 
later, dead. The number of pieces of lead and 
other metal found in his body and clothes shewed 
that he must either have been fired at by several 
fans, or that some peculiar weapon had been used. 

is latter was the suggestion of a shrewd medical 
man who examined the body. 

Macarthy was a man who had relatives and 
| friends, and these not of a kind to let his 
murder pass unpunished. It soon reached their 
ears that he had left Kyarlin Castle with the 
intention of applying to a justice to have it 
searched for the young English girl he was going 
to marry, and they naturally inferred that the 
murderer must be some person connected with the 
family there. To find out who this murderer was, 
the recourse to an expedient which I thought 

been discontinued generations before. A stage 
was erected, and on this the body of the deceased 
was laid on a sheet. The whole of the men- 
servants employed at Kyarlin Castle were ordered 

Mrs Meyrick to attend the ceremony of touchi 

e body. One by one his friends approached an 
laid their hands on the chest of the corpse, and so 
also did every other man present, Mrs Meyrick’s 
servants remaining till the last. These, in their 
turn, drew near, and repeated the ceremony in 
succession, without any result, till a man named 
Shaw, who was employed at the castle to look after 
the boats, laid his hand on the deceased’s chest in 
the same manner as the others. Unaccountable as 
it may appear, the wounds on the instant opened 
afresh, blood began to trickle from them on to 
the bier. The man immediately fell down in a 
fit, and in this condition was thrown into a cart, 
and escorted by all the friends of the deceased to 
the nearest jail. His trial came on in due course, 
and an attempt was made to elicit from him that 
he had committed the murder at the suggestion of 
his mistress, but this he strenuously denied, and 
averred, what all the other servants could prove, 
that he separated from the rest of the servants 
before Macarthy left the room. He added: ‘I went 
to the kitchen, and took down a blunderbuss 
that was always hanging there, and loaded it with 
all the slugs I could find, and filled it up with 
nails. Then I ran along by the fields, and waited 
for Macarthy at Nevin’s Cross, and shot him as he 


was ing me.’ This man was convicted and 
hang; but Macnsthy’s death deprived the English- 


lp, 


woman of the only friend she had in the country, 
and no further attempt was made to ascertain what 
had become of her. 

Years passed away. Mrs Meyrick never left the 
castle for a single day, and shewed herself so cold 
and stern to all who visited her, that nobody cared 
to repeat their visit, and it was not long before 
she was left without a single person to converse 
with; even her father being treated by her in 
such a manner that he died without a request to 
see her. 

This was the state of things at the time when I 
assisted the woman to escape from her dungeon. 
Her story was a very pitiful one, and in substance 
was soon told. On the night of the day on which 
her mistress had taken such offence at Jane Wilmot, 
the girl went to bed, and, though much grieved at 
what had passed, soon fell into a sound sleep, 
from which she suddenly awoke, and found her 
mistress bending over her in the act of tying a 
handkerchief round her neck. She was so frightened 
by the expression in her face, that she wanted to 
ery out; but before she could utter a sound, the 
knot of the handkerchief was forced into her 
mouth, and she was made dumb. She tried to 
raise her hands to pull it out, and found that her 
arms were fastened ut the elbows behind her back, 
Mrs Meyrick then turned her on her face, and 
drew the cord tight till her elbows touched, 
Having rendered her entirely helpless, she ordered 
her to get out of bed, and come with her, and 
this in a tone that made the helpless girl get u 
as quickly as she could in her condition, an 
accompany her, all undressed as she was, to the 
cell from which I had rescued her. Her mistress 
locked the door, and went away, leaving her in 
darkness, and trembling with fear and cold. In 
a few minutes she returned with her servant's 
clothes, and threw them on the floor, and then 
the girl saw she had a naked knife in her hand. 
Almost dead with fright, the terrified woman 
threw herself on her knees, and entreated her 
mistress to spare her life. The latter replied not 
a word, and for a minute stood staring at her with 
eyes so widely distended, and a face so white and 
expressionless, that the poor creature before her, 
who was begging for her life, was seized with a 
new alarm, believing that her mistress had 
suddenly gone mad. At this idea, fresh horrors 
laid hold of her imagination, and the words she 
was uttering for mercy and pity were frozen on 
her tongue. Had I not myself seen the evidence 
of the mutilation, I should hesitate to tell you 
what followed. The mutilated part, with the ear- 
ring still attached, was what had so strongly 
excited the horror of Henry Meyrick, who, believ- 
ing that it — the death of the poor girl at 
the hands of his wife, could see no other course 
before him but escape from the country. In the 
wretched cell in which Jane Wilmot was thrown, 
she remained two days without food or clothing, 
for though her clothes lay on the damp floor, she 
could only partially cover herself with them in 
consequence of the way in which her arms were 
fastened. Believing that Mrs Meyrick was insane, 
and that she onl be left to die of hunger, the 
girl gave way to despair; and when at last her 
mistress returned with food, and cut the cord 
which bound her arms, she was so weak and help- 
less, that she had not a thought of resistance, and 
dressed herself, and ate with thankfulness. Year 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 


after year, and in total darkness, except at such 
times as Mrs Meyrick brought her food, the 
unfortunate creature suffered in this cell, or in a 
little one adjoining, where she slept. As for food, 
she needed so little, that she was never in actual 
want of it; nor, indeed, did she suffer from any 
deprivation except that of liberty. 

On hearing her story, I was naturally so excited 
at the cruelty with which she had been treated, 
that I did not lose an hour before setting out for 
Kyarlin Castle. Here, after some obstacles had 
been thrown in my way, I had an interview with 
Mrs Meyrick. I reproached her for her cruelty to 
Jane Wilmot in severe terms, and insisted on her 
making reparation to the extent of her ability. 
She readily adopted all my suggestions; and when 
I com her present haggard appearance with 
what I had h of her aoe beauty a few 
—_ previously, I could not help feeling sorry 
or her. As a minister of the gospel, I thought it 
my duty to try and bring about a reconciliation 
between her and her husband; and when I spoke 
to her of this, she bowed her head, and sobbed 
bitterly. As soon as she had recovered sufficiently 
to answer my questions, she, at my requést, gave 
me the address of the bank in London to which 
the steward forwarded the remittances for his 
master. On my return home, I wrote a full 
account of what I had learned to Mr Meyrick, 
the liberation of Jane Wilmot, and the desire of 
his wife to be reconciled to him. Some months 
had when I received an invitation to dine 
with Mr and Mrs Meyrick at Kyarlin Castle; and 
in the meantime Jane Wilmot had returned to 
England, too crushed and enfeebled, bodily and 
mentally, to entertain a thought of bringing her 
persecutor to justice. I procured for her all the 
pecuniary compensation she could require, but at 
the same time I carefully abstained from advising 
her what to do, thinking it was a matter for herself 
to decide, and that it was not for me to urge her 
to accept money in lieu of justice. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 


A FAST-DAY. 


Tre was when the British public not only 
‘took their pleasure sadly’ at times ordained by 
the church as epochs of mortification, but for the 
most part abstained from taking it at all. Passion- 
week, for instance, until very lately, closely 
resembled that ideal period, so familiar to the 
rting world, entitled ‘a week of Sundays.’ 
othing beyond those most unexhilarating of spec- 
tacles called Orreries, and perhaps a panorama or 
two of the Holy Land, was offered to the metro- 
politan sight-seers in the way of amusement. The 
theatres were closed; the street-music was con- 
fined to the church-bells; and all the wicked 
people who wanted pleasure on Ash-Wednesday 
went into the country by early trains. We have 
changed all that now. Whether we have imported 
Continental notions to our great spiritual detri- 
ment, as some say, or whether we have merely 
broadened our sympathies, without at all losing 
sight of true religion, as others contend, it is quite 
certain that the majority of London folks do not 
treat humiliation-days as they used to do. Perhaps 
they wish to exhibit a proper and Protestant abhor- 
rence of the papal faith in thus ignoring them ; 


but whether they are actuated by that high motive 
or some lower one, a fast-day and a feast-day have 
come to have a very similar signification; the 
Holy Day, with the masses at least, has become a 
Holiday. With the’ Upper Ten Thousand, things 
still remain pretty athe as they were ; so that the 
two great classes into which, notwithstanding all 
change, this city is still divided—namely, 
the Rich and the Poor—spend their fast-days very 
differently : there is the old style, and there is the 
new style. Far be it from me to decide where 
doctors, even of divinity, differ so widely. It is 
the amiable desire of this Home Correspondent to 
become the best-hated writer in England, if pos- 
sible, by telling the truth. You may find what 
fault with your camera, my friends, you please, 
but the photographs shall be taken from the life. 
If the objects are displeasing, I did not make them 
so ; and if any of you think that the representation 
is libellous, bring your action against the Sun Fire 
Office, which is alone responsible for the damage. 

Upon the 25th of March last, I arose as usual 
some time after six o’clock, with the excellent inten- 
tion of watching how my fellow-creatures behaved 
themselves throughout the day, and putting my 
observations into print. This employment is the 
nearest approach to the spy system which has yet 
been introduced into this country, and it is rapilly 
gaining ground. I never find myself (in my 
character as H. C., of course, for otherwise I ‘go 
nowhere’) in any place of public resort without 
perceiving others unmistakably engaged in the 
same infamous profession ; listening to conversation 
that is not intended for them ; putting questions to 
official persons in a careless manner, and then going 
into a corner to write down their replies ; noone 
all things with supercilious yet hungry eyes, an 
not enjoying themselves a bit. I know them, 
although they don’t know me, but set me down 
perhaps as a country gentleman of independent 
means, who would be all the better for a year or 
two of Mr Banting’s system. 

‘Tut, tut, says one, ‘what has all this to do with 
the matter on hand ?’ 

My good sir, it is evident that you do not 
belong to the upper section of society, or you 
would not be so very anxious to begin your 
fast-day. Yow are not the sort of man who has 
hot cross-buns for breakfast, which I believe to be 
the most deadly food, with one exception, that can 
be taken into the human esophagus. If the 
esophagus is not the right “gen for it (for I have 
my doubts), then it is all the more likely to get 
there. Hot bread is bad enough, but hot buns! 
and for breakfast! Who was the cruel fanatic that 
fixed upon such an engine of mortification? I 
remarked that there was one article of food—I do 
not say ‘of consumption,’ because it is coherent, 
lumpish, and insoluble—that is even worse than 
hot cross-buns. This is salt-fish with parsnips. 
‘There was a certain Francis Battalia,’ says 
Bulwer, ‘a true Lithophagus or stone-eater, who 
would take for nourishment nothing but three or 
four pebbles in a spoon once in twenty-four hours, 
and a draught of beer after them..... I 
examined this man with all the attention I could. 
I found his gullet very large, his teeth exceeding] 
strong, and his stomach lower than ordinary, whic 
I imputed to the vast number of flints he has 
swallowed. .... I used the lancet on him: his 


blood had little or no serum, and in two hours 
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became as fragile as coral” This was just the man 
for your hot cross-buns and salted fish with 
parsnips ; but for ordinary folks, I contend they are 
not wholesome. It is not my business to interfere 
with ecclesiastical ordinances. I know a very 
worthy young woman who abstains from treacle 
with her suet-pudding during certain seasons of the 
church, as being a meritorious act of self-denial. 
This, as it happens, does not hurt her; treacle, 
whether pure or with brimstone, is unessential to 
her good health. But the fast-day fare of the 
orthodox is really a serious matter. Why should 
digestion be made the standard of devotion? I 
asked myself this question many times during the 
25th of March, and especially during the night 
which followed it. 
fast, of course, and there were plenty to spare for 
my friend Mr Richard Sergeant, who dropped in 
with a request that I would accompany him to a 
certain fashionable chapel, where the Rev. Softe 
Sawder was advertised in all the papers to preach 
that morning. 

* My dear sir, said I, ‘I am going to my own 
parish church close by, as is my usual custom ; 
and in the afternoon I propose to visit the Crystal 
Palace, to see my friends the public enjoying 
themselves after their manner.’ 

‘That is one way of spending a fast-day,’ observed 
my friend (who is the offspring of a dean) with 
some severity. 

‘ Nay,’ said I, ‘it is the other way ; for there are 
only two ways. I am sorry your sense of what is 
right prevents your accompanying me. I am not 
without scruples about the matter myself; but you 
know I am a Home Correspondent, and have public 
duties.’ 

*O yes; a pretty excuse,’ returned Mr Sergeant, 
so bitterly, that it was easy to perceive he would 
have given a good deal to have had the like apology. 
‘I suppose there will be dancing and drinking, and 
all sort of ribaldry’ 

*T am going to see,’ returned I calmly. ‘Take 
another hot cross-bun,’ 

‘Look here,’ quoth this irresolute creature. ‘If 
you will come with me to Softe Sawder, J will go 
with you to the Palace of Crystal. There.’ 

‘No, said I,‘no, I cannot stand your fashion- 
able preachers, I never heard anything practical 
from them in my life; they are blowers of word- 
bubbles, that is all. My clergyman here is a good 
old soul who knows what he means, and his con- 
— understand him. I have no itching ears.’ 

‘But Softe Sawder is the most practical preacher 
you ever heard. That is his great peculiarity. I 
guarantee that you will have an admirable dis- 
course.’ 

* Will you guarantee that I get a seat?’ returned 
I, wavering. 

‘Yes, I will’ returned Mr Richard Sergeant ; 
‘that is, if we start at once. It is now ten, and the 
service begins punctually at eleven ; we must step 
out.’ 

‘But we shall get there in a quarter of an hour, 
reasoned I, aghast at the notion of a quick walk 
after four large buns. ‘Surely we be much 
too soon.’ 

‘ Not an instant,’ returned my friend, putting on 
his hat. ‘There is no standing-room within ten 
minutes of the commencement. The free seats are 
filled directly the doors are open.’ 

My friend had spoken the truth. The few high- 


I had my hot buns for break- | 


backed narrow forms—certainly not called free by 
reason of their having any superfluous accommoda- 
tion—which ph the aisle of the fashionable 
chapel, had already several tenants when we arrived, 
and other candidates were pouring in. There was 
supposed to be room for three on each bench ; but 
to have a child for one’s next neighbour was 
esteemed a prize by stout persons, who beckoned 
to strange juveniles with eager hospitality, and 
having obtained their company, squeezed them 
without remorse. My companion and I were not so 
fortunate, but looked shillings into the eyes of 
every pew-opener that passed, in hopes of gettin 

better quarters. Surely there is something hopeful 
in the way in which persons consent to be thus 
inconvenienced for the sake of hearing an eloquent 
divine! In very few walks of life has a man such 
a chance of imparting his thoughts, or of finding 
so many fellow-creatures willing—nay, eager—to 
receive them. If the manager of a theatre should 
contrive such Procrustean seats as we were sittin 

in, I am sure he would find but few persons to fi 


|them. And yet, how envied we were by a crowd 


of persons, elegantly attired, who could not obtain 
seats at all, but stood in drafts and doorways, 
content with those fragments of discourse that 
reached them when the preacher ‘rose upon the 
wind of doctrine’ higher than usual. 

As for the British pew-holder, however, I 
confess I was fepeuseelh unfavourably by his 
demeanour. Whatever price he may have paid, 
by the season, for his position, he took it all 
out in self-complacency and superciliousness, In 
my own ordinary place of worship, after the 
service has begun a reasonable time, those with- 
out seats are admitted into the pews, as a matter 
of course ; but in the present case, matters were 
very different. Again and again, would a pew- 
opener lean over the door of some half-tenanted 
pew, and request permission to introduce some 
seatless stranger, only to meet with frowns and 
shakes of the head.* The notion of a gentleman 
in church, of all places in the world, behaving in 
this manner—with a picture of the Good Samaritan 
actually throwing ‘ warm gules’ upon his shirt- 
front from the painted window—would have been 
really humorous, but for the sad seriousness of the 
matter; what stolid ignorance of the cause of their 
being in that edifice at all, must possess such persons! 
What a blurred and indistinct idea must they 
— WA Great System which they flatter 
themselves they support by paying their pew-rents! 
How delicately the Rev. Rotts Sawder must have 
picked his pastoral way, never to have suggested 
to these people even the first germs of, Christian 
conduct! The art of How not to do it, however, 
was in this reverend gentleman’s sermon carried 


* There was one individual of about sixty, the sole 
tenant of a pew of considerable size, who came under my 
immediate observation; him no official had ventured to 
ask for room, probably because they knew him too well; 
so he sat surrounded by Space. Presently, however,a young 
lady of great personal attractions, who was standing in the 
aisle with her mother, aroused this gentleman’s benevo- 
lence. He nodded to her in a condescending manner, and 
when she took no notice of that, he beckoned to her, at the 
same time opening the pew-door. Upon this she bowed, 
and accepted his offer of a seat; her elderly relative 
attempted to follow, whereupon this astounding individual 

uietly reached forward, and shut the pew-door between 
) sa with a smack, leaving mamma outside. I never felt 
so much inclined to write to the Times. 
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to perfection. There not being one single miser- 
able sinner present in that fashionable chapel 
whose income was less than five hundred a year, 
he depicted the vices of the poor in glowing 
colours; while the rest of his discourse was solely 
directed against ‘the infidel’—not present. Never 
did I behold a congregation, I do not say more 
orthodox, for I hope I am orthodox myself, but 
more obviously conventional in every particular. 
He might just as well have directed his efforts 
against the tenets of the prophet Mohammed.* 

‘Sergeant,’ said I impressively, when we got into 
the natural air outside, ‘this is the last time’—— 

‘Well, well,’ said he, ‘I know what you are going 

to say. I confess Softe Sawder was not very 
ractical this morning; but last Sunday I never 
eard anything more excellent; and if you will 
only try once more, say next Sunday, I will 
guarantee that he is good again.’ 

‘My dear friend,’ remarked I gloomily, ‘I dare 
say you are right. It is only that I am unfor- 
tunate. When I happen to make one of a fishing- 

arty, we never catch anything by any chance ; 

mt the day before, I am assured, they caught 
seventy-three dozen; and the day after was one 
totally unexampled in the way of piscatory success. 
So is it with me and the fashionable preachers. I 
will never leave my parish church again.’ 

‘Come home and lunch with me,’ replied Mr 
Sergeant gaily ; ‘after some salt-fish and parsnips, 
you will feel quite a different being’ 

‘I have no doubt of that, replied I; ‘but I 
prefer to eat something that I can digest at the 
Crystal Palace.’ 

The crowd at Victoria Station, about mid-day on 
Good-Friday, was something tremendous, and was 
composed entirely of that description of persons 
who ta Sunday coat. The Upper Ten Thousand 
have many coats, and a much Jarger number of our 
fellow-citizens have only one; but neither of these 
classes were bound to hear Mr Sims Reeves sing 
a song of sixpence (or very little more) in the 
nave at Sydenham. I believe it was the cheapest 
concert, considering ‘the talent’ engaged, that 
was ever given, and the audience was propor- 
tionably large. Quarter after quarter struck the 
clocks, but still the would-be pleasure-seekers 
remained at that Pimlico Station, growing flatter 
and flatter by reason of the increasing pressure, 
but without losing one drop of good-humour. I 
cannot be persuaded that persons are very vicious 
who behave with this admirable patience. Here 
were five thousand ape or so, huddled together 
in an open pen, with nothing to do, and conscious 
that their one holiday of the year was slippin 
away from them in that unsatisfactory manner, an 
yet I did not hear a single expression of irritability 
—far less any wicked words. Listening as usual 
with all my ears, I heard Mr Sergeant, the dean’s 
son, freely anathematising the railway authorities for 
their want of punctuality, but I heard no one else. 
Yet it was nothing to him whether Mr Sims Reeves 
should have finished his last shake or not, before 
we arrived ; and nothing to me, who had lost my 
temper long ago, as I always do when I’m kept 
waiting. We th received a lesson of kindliness 
and long-suffering, which I hope was not thrown 


* And yet there were numbers of good people i 
notes of what was said, as though poor Softe Seeder hed 
been tom. 


away upon us. It was quite impossible that any- 
body but the boys—who climbed up the iron rail- 
ings, and sat delightedly on the spikes as usual— 
could have enjoyed this situation. The poor 
women, though in their Sunday clcthes, had prob- 
ably the only crinoline on that they possessed, and 
they knew that it was snapping into angles; the 
steel circles were becoming pentagons, hexagons, 
polygons of all kinds under the continued pressure. 

hey knew that they would look ridiculous in the 
eyes of their husbands and lovers at the journey’s 
end, instead of that height of fashion which they 
had aimed at; and yet they kept a smiling 
countenance. One of them used rather a strong 
expression for a lady, but even that was an indica- 
tion of the strength of her domestic attachments. 
‘ Drat it!’ exclaimed she, in answer to some thought 
of her own, for her husband was looking the 
picture of patience, ‘what does it matter where we 
are, Bill, so long as you and I and the children are 
together?’ She referred to two little creatures, 
reduced to the shape of pancakes, who were cling- 
ing contentedly to her skirts in the cheerful hope 
that something else was presently to come of their 
holiday beside semi-suffocation, and the ther- 
mometer at ninety degrees in the shade. 

I had the pleasure of overhearing also the follow- 
ing conversation, which it is no discourtesy to 
publish, insomuch as the speakers delivered it in 
the highest notes of which their shrill voices were 
capable. They were two young gentlemen of 
kindred pursuits, and doubtless sympathetically 
attached to one another, but the envious crowd 
prevented any personal propinquity, and what 
they had to say they screeched, like owls in a 
thicket. 

‘Haven’t been down to your place, Jack, for an 
ge,’ 

‘Ay, that’s true, Joe; and why don’t you? 
She’s worth coming to look at, I can tell you. 
She ’s a real beauty, she is.’ 

[‘She!’ thought I. ‘Is it possible this youth of 
five feet nothing can possess a wife "7 

‘Her eye’s all right again, is it?’ inquired Joe 
with feeling. 

‘ Ay ; and she gains flesh too. She’s a picture, 
I tell you ; and worth coming forty mile for’ 

‘When she was mine,’ returned the other-—— 

{‘Then she’s been in the Divorce Court,’ 
whispered Mr Richard Sergeant.] 

‘I had nothin’ to complain of, nothin’-—and so 
said Sam Roberts—except that she would kill” 

(‘What an abandoned flirt!’ thought L But 
— business had Sam Roberts to find fault with 

er | 

‘Ay ; I remember,’ said Jack carelessly ; ‘ her 
hair began to fall off about that time. It was rats, 
rats, rats with her from morning to night; I 
believe she dreamed o’ rats. She is certainly the 
gamest little Tarrier as ever I see.’ 

These doggy boys were talking about a terrier. 
They belonged to that class of persons who, as Mr 
Dickens tells us, do not so much keep dogs as 
dogs keep them. Let us not, however, be hard 
upon them ; they would be ‘ horsey,’ perhaps, like 
their betters, if they had but a little more per 
annum. Only why, why were they going to the 
Crystal Palace, where there is not a dog to be seen, 
except the monitory Cave Canem on the threshold 
of the Pompeian house ? 

A snort of an engine, a peal of a bell, and 
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the gates are opened, and we rush forward | and stolid upon their griffins and unicorns as the 
like the riderless horses in the Corso; it is a| best society in a mourning-coach. But the 
stampedo of the middle classes. The carri 


are filled in the first minute, and the fortunate 
occupants grin through the windows at the left- 
behind ones on the platform. The two little 
human pancakes have not been able to come to 
the front with the requisite dispatch. They stand 
rueful, with their large eyes filled with tears, 
between their philosophic father and their mother, 
who appeals vigorously to the guard, as though that 
official could produce more carriages by blowing 
his whistle. 

‘Hi, mate,’ sings out some gentleman in the 
third class, who would have spoken plainer if he 
did not keep tobacco in his mouth ; ‘if you and 
your good lady don’t mind a squeeze, we can 
make room for you here somehow, and take the 
little ones upon our knees. This offer is accepted 
as frankly as it is offered. The whole family 
troop into the already crowded compartment ; 
and to judge from the peals of laughter that 
emanate from it during the journey, I fancy that 
nobody is seriously inconvenienced, after all. It 
was surprising, indeed, to see how lightly all the 
troubles of that day were borne. The Palace at 
Sydenham is a building of tolerable size, but fifty 
thousand people are as much as it can agreeably 
accommodate ; and the company on the fast-day 
considerably exceeded that number. The dust, 
the heat, and the difficulty of moving about must 
have robbed Art of many of its attractions. As 
for the concert, Mr Sims Reeves might have been 
a peacock for all that ears, not long enough to 
have purchased ‘a reserved seat,’ could tell to the 
contrary ; while the space adapted for the tropical 
plants was also most admirably fitted for persons 
to faint in. It is sad to think how rarely is it 
possible for poor folks to get as much enjoyment 
as the rich out of the same spectacle; but, on 
the other hand, they recreate themselves more 
thoroughly in such things as are left to them, 
and improvise delights of their own. Thus, 
where a colossal statue of Louis XIII. of France, 
in Roman attire, is, on ordinary occasions, 
seen with outstretched arm defying nature to 
produce his equal (which, to confess the truth, 
she has never done, nor, as I hope, attempted it), 
some humorous holiday-maker had greatly improved 
matters ; he had given this imperious idiot some- 
thing to look at, by suspending to his royal digits 
a pewter pot with a little small-beer in it; and 
the transformation thereby effected was complete. 
The unfortunate king seemed to have become 
perfectly sensible of the indignity put upon him, 
and was beseeching gods and men that it should 
be taken off again. Roars of laughter from every 

t-by witnessed against the calumny that 
enies a sense of humour to the British — 

At the same time, it must be allowed that this 
sense is dormant. At the foot of the gardens, the 
see-saws, or ‘ Patent Invigorators, as they are 
called, were in active motion; eight, at least, of 
both sexes seated in each, and all pulling at 
the ropes with such gravity as would have betitted 
serious sailors in a hurricane; even when the 
bump came which necessarily took away their 
breath every half-minute, rome 4 extorted an excla- 
mation similar to that used by paviers, it did not 

roduce a single smile; neither did the so-called 
erry-go-round, whose occupants sat as calm 


demeanour most = to a fast-day was 
beyond question worn by the twenty thousand 
people or so who in various parts of the Palace 
Gardens were playing at Kiss-in-the-Ring. The 
component parts of this simple but popular game 
consist (as it seemed) of a solid crowd with a 
hole in it, and a few pieces of paper, which it is 
by no means necessary should be clean. An 
gentleman might present a piece to any lady, and 
upon her accepting it (which almost always hap- 
pened), she would start off like another Atalanta 
across the slopes and flower-beds, and he would 
pursue and capture her. This was accomplished 
with great decorum. Then he would lead her 
back, in courtesy a very Sir Roger de Coverley, into 
the ring, take off his hat like Beau Brummell, lift 
her veil as Uncle Toby might have lifted that of 
the widow, respectfully, nay, with reverence, and 
imprint one chaste salute upon her blushing cheek. 
I never beheld any amusement engaged in by 
both sexes conducted with such grave propriety ; 
it reminded me of a minuet which I once saw 
my grandmother and my great-uncle dance at a 
Christmas-party ; only all we little ones cheered 
the latter performance, while the Kiss-in-the-Ring 
was administered amid a sort of hushed applause. 

It would be a suppressio veri not to own that there 
was a case of intoxication at the Crystal Palace on 
March 25, 1864; one single (we hope he was 
single) drunken man out of 53,000 people !—from 
which, if we cannot deduce a rule of sobriety, there 
is surely no proof by exception. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


For some months past astronomers have been in 
a state which might be called excitement, if such 
a term were applicable to grave philosophers who 
explore the sky with telescopes. They have found 
out that the universe, or at ieast that part of it 
which we regard as ours, is not so large as it was; 
in other words, that we are not so far from the sun 
by four million miles as had been computed. The 
way in which this new conclusion has been arrived 
at, affords an example of the refinement achieved 
in astronomical and optical science. One savant 
institutes careful comparisons between the theoret- 
ical and observed motions of Mars, Venus, and 
the moon; another discovers a new and simple 
method for determining the velocity of light; 
another compares the observations of Mars made 
at Greenwich, with those of the sanre planet 
made at Williamstown, Australia; another com- 
pares those of Pulkowa, near St Petersburg, with 
those made at the Cape of Good Hope ; another 
watches closely the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites 
to detect the travel-rate of light; and the result 
of the whole is a demonstration that we are not 
more than ninety-one million miles from the sun. 
Besides this, we have Professor Adams investi- 
gating the lunar theory, and shewing that our 
satellite is twenty-six miles nearer to us than was 
imagined. Then it is discovered that some of the 
calculations of the celebrated Laplace relating to 
the moon are inexact, and that the moon’s motion 
was a little slower formerly than it is now. The 
acceleration, as it is called, is accounted for by 
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supposing our days to be a little longer now than 


based his calculations ; and, to quote the Rev. Dr 
Robinson’s lecture, ‘a cause really exists which can 
make such a change. No direct action of sun, 
moon, or planets could do so, but an indirect one 
may—that which produces the tides. The wave 
which constitutes these is always to the eastward 
of the moon, whose attraction on it produces a 
westward current, which breaks on the eastern 
shores of continents and islands, giving an impulse 
which opposes the diurnal motion.” So the longer 
our earth lasts, the longer will our days become, 
until they are as long as those of the moon; and 
here the subject connects itself with Dr Frank- 
land’s theory, as mentioned in our last Month. Mr 
J. Croll, treating of this subject in the Philosophical 
Magazine, remarks: ‘If the vis viva of the earth’s 
motion on its centres is being transformed into 
heat by the action of the tidal wave, the diurnal 
motion of our globe will, in the long-run, not only 
be totally destroyed, but the earth and moon will 
ultimately fall together, and revolve round the 
sun as one planet.’ 

From these particulars, we see that astronomers 
have reason for their emotion, and we may be 
sure that yet higher results will be wrought out. 
At more than one observatory, photographs of 
the sun are taken at every favourable opportu- 
nity, and by each something is added to our 
knowledge of the great luminary’s appearance and 
constitution. The solar photosphere appears as if 
made up of particles uniform in shape; but, as 
Mr Pritchard observes, the smallest of these par- 
ticles has an area exceeding that of the British 
Isles, One of the principal observers at Greenwich 
says, that ‘to him the sun’s photosphere appears 
as if covered with grains of rice.’ these the 
immediate origin of the solar light? What an 
interesting question! Who will have the good- 
fortune to answer it? The Astronomical Society 
recently elected Mr Warren de la Rue as their 

resident ; and with him at their head, we ma 
be sure that no endeavours will be spared to wor 
out the problem. 

Professor Hinrichs, of Iowa State University, 
has published a paper, in which he disputes the 
commonly-received theory of the stability of our 
solar system, and shews, that as changes have taken 
place in the planets, so will there be changes in 
the future, and eventual dissolution. To arrive at 
a true theory, it unust be remembered he shews 
that the planets of our system are not all of the 
same age, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune 
being much older than the planets nearer the sun. 
Of course, the question cannot be argued without 
mathematics, and to the mathematicians we leave 
it. When they have satisfied themselves of its 
truth, means will be found to present it in a 
popular form. 

A Manchester manufacturer announces in the 
public journals that boiler explosions are in part 

reventable in places where the water is of bad and 
injurious quality, and he points out the remedy. 
Two pounds of soda-ash—costing threehalfpence a 
pound—are to be dissolved in a pail of water, and 
mixed with the supply from which the boilers are 
filled. The acid or injurious quality is thereby 
corrected, no corrosive action sm place, and no 
crust forms on the metal. ‘If this simple remedy 
were adopted,’ writes the manufacturer in question, 


, 
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‘ explosions from corroded boilers would be 
own. 

An ingenious citizen of Philadelphia has lately 
exhibited a novel kind of fuel, which consists of 
@ porous fire-proof material of various shape, as 
may be required, which is saturated with coal-oil, 
or any similar hydrocarbon, and afterwards dried. 
It is then fit for use, and may be burned for various 
purposes, or for the production of gas, with the 
advantage that no ashes are formed, and that after 
the oil is consumed, the fire-proof material can 
be saturated anew. In certain manufactures, it is 
a to use fuel which contains no sulphur, 
and in this particular the new combustible a 
manifest superiority over ordinary coal, 

A break for railway trains, named after its 
inventor, Mr Ourselin, is at present attracting 
attention among engineers in France. The problem, 
as every one knows, is—given a train in motion, 
how to stop it instantaneously. One obvious way 
is to check the revolutioti of the wheels. Another 
is to convert the rolling motion into a sliding 
motion; and this latter is what Mr Ourselin 
accomplishes. He prepares a van or carriage with 
a contrivance which in an instant puts skates under 
the wheels. According to the length and weight 
of the train, so will be the number of such break- 
vans, and as their mechanism is under the imme- 
diate control of the guard or engineer, it can be 
brought into play in any emergency. Moreover, 
the action of any one van is automatic, and can 
be exerted either within itself or in combination 
with the others, and either backwards or forwards, 
according to circumstances. We are further 
informed that with these skates a train is not 
likely to run off the rails or to injure them. As 
to the last-mentioned particular, it strikes us that 
a course of experiment is needed ; for to ordinary 
intelligence it would appear that the enormous 
friction of the skates against the rails could hardly 
fail to be very injurious. The question, however, 
is highly important, and we hope it will be fairly 
examined. 

It has long been known that a magnetic current 
will produce a sound in wires of iron and other 
metal: Mr Ries takes up this fact, and has con- 
structed an acoustic telegraph, or telephone, an 
instrument which delivers a message by sounds of 
different pitch. As yet it is far from perfect, 
and to many ears there is no perceptible difference 
in the tones; but as the possibility of communi- 
cating between different places by sounds has been 
demonstrated, we may expect to hear again of the 
subject. 

Some months ago, in noticing Mr Graham’s beau- 
tifully philosophical discovery of dialysis, we 
mentioned a practical application of the principle 
to the separation of the juice of the meat in brine 
from the salt and watery or waste portion. Since 
then, dialysis has been more and more employed 
by chemists and other skilful operators who experi- 
ment with mixed liquids, and the terms first sug- 

sted by the discoverer—who is well known as 
Master of the Mint—have been taken into general 
use. Hence we have dialysis for the operation, and 
dialyser for the instrument or medium by which 
it is performed. There remained to seen 
whether the process could be applied on a large 
scale in some great meat-curing establishment 
where thousands of gallons of brine had’ been 
annually wasted, and this has now been accomplished 
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Mr Whitelaw of Glasgow. He separates 
the juice of the meat so effectually that it 
may be used at once for soups without any 
further preparation ; or it may be concentrated b 
evaporation. This concentrated liquid mixed wit 
flour forms meat-biscuits of very nutritious quality ; 
and there are other applications of it which will 
readily occur to the minds of cooks and others 
accustomed to the preparation of food. With a 


dialysing apparatus on board ship, the juice of the 
meat might be separated from the brine, and given 


to the crew as soup, greatly to the benefit of their 
health. In cases of sickness, it would be an effica- 
cious restorative. According to Mr Whitelaw’s 
statement, two gallons of brine will yield one 
pound of solid extract—coagulated albumen and 
colouring matter. To obtain the same quantity 
directly from the meat would require twelve 
pounds of lean beef ; and he estimates that in Glas- 
gow sixty thousand gallons of brine, equivalent to 
one hundred and eighty-seven tons of meat, are 
thrown away every year. The money-value of 
this great quantity, at sixpence a pound, may easily 
be reckoned ; and from this some notion may be 
formed of the prodigious waste that goes on over 
the whole country ; and not in Britain alone, but 
in all countries. If, as is said, four million pigs are 
killed every year in the Northern States of America, 
what becomes of the brine in which most of them 
are cured ? 

From this we see that while dialysis is recognised 
and gladly adopted by the ablest philosophical 
chemists, it is turned to an important economical 
use by mechanical operators, and in a way perhaps 
not anticipated by its eminent discoverer. That 
other applications of the process will be made, 
cannot well be doubted. If it could be employed 
for the separation of the fertilising matters from 
sewage-water, we should soon cease to hear of the 
= of the Thames and other rivers, and our 

elds and pastures would become more fruitful 
than ever. 

In the official reports issued from Somerset 
House, we find an important announcement: ‘The 
Registrar-general has recently brought under the 
notice of the authorities of the great cities of 
Europe a ~ for securing returns (reports) of 
diseases and of the weather simultaneously with 
those of London. Vienna, which is the seat of one 
of the greatest medical schools of Europe, has 
already responded to his application, and he expects 
to receive from that city a regular series of returns, 
which cannot fail to afford interesting comparisons 
with those of London.’ With a large series of such 
reports, it will be possible to draw conclusions as 
to the influence of weather on disease. 

At the conversazione given at Burlington House 
by General Sabine, President of the Royal Society, 
there was exhibited a remarkably interesting col- 
lection of ethnological relics, which deservedly 
attracted much attention. They were discovered 
by M. Lartet and Mr H. Christy in caves in the 
valley of the Veztre, in the department of Dordogne 
—South-west Central France. Among them were 
large masses of the breccia excavated from the 
caves, with the flint-knives, axes, and bone-needles 
and other articles imbedded therein, along with 
bones of reindeer, aurochs, and horse, which 
enabled the visitors to judge of the manner in 
which the implements had accumulated and become 
subsequently buried. Seen side by side with trays 


full of knives, spear-heads, scrapers, bones, and 
other things, arranged with Mr Christy’s well- 
known <kill, they formed, so to speak, an instruc- 
tive chapter of the history of primeval man—of 
man during the period when Central France was 
inhabited by the reindeer. In some respects, they 
shew an advance in art; for parts of horns 
are fitted as handles ; some are elaborately carved ; 
and a few bone-whistles have been met with, 
which still give out a shrill note. Specimens 
have been sent to most of the museums of Europe. 
Besides these, there were exhibited by Dr Falconer 
the tusks and bones of a pigmy elephant, which 
were discovered in a cave in Malta. ‘This creature 
must have been about the size of a sheep. 


TWENTY YEARS. 


Trere, beyond the grassy lowlands, 
Where the waves besiege the shore, 
Breaking on the curving shingle, 
As they broke there years before— 


Stands a house among the meadows, 
With an ancient oaken hall, 

And the crimson five-leaved ivy 
Gleaming radiance from its wall, 


Dyeing all the yellow sunbeams 

That have flickered through its sprays, 
Till their fiery glances mingling, 

Lose themselves in golden rays. 


Through its heavy-tinted foliage, 
With their silver-glancing light, 

Break the snowy jasmine petals, 
Set like stars within the night. 


Clings the woodwork’s time-stained carving 
Round the many-gabled eaves, 

And the passion-flower’s tendrils 
Hide its darkness in their leaves. 


Straight-branched fir-trees stand around it, 
Cold against the sunset’s hue ; 

Far away the ocean stretches— 
White-sailed vessels fleck its blue. 


Still the house stands on unchanging ; 
Still the waves sweep round the bay, 

Yet, since last I saw their, beauty, 
Twenty years have passed away. 


Time has laid no heavy touches 
On the sapphire of the sea ; 

Words can never tell the changes 
Twenty years have wrought for me. 


Just published—irrespective of the ordinary issue of 
Chambers’s Journal—an Extra Illustrated Double Number, 
containing a view of the Life and Writings of 

SHAKSPEARE, 
the Facts ascertained about him, the Legends handed 
down about him, and Sketches of the Scenes, Persons, 
and Things amidst which he lived. 

Illustrated by Woop ENGRAVINGS, expressly prepared 

by Artists of high repute. 


In next number will be commenced an original and 
interesting serial Story, entitled 
LORD LYNN’S WIFE, 
to be continued weekly till finished. 
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